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(She Decoi^ato^ and Fu^nishei^. 



CONCERNING OLD CURIOSITY SHOPS. 



yERE old curiosity shops always old? asks a contem- 
porary. Probably they were, the adjective at first 
applying to the curiosities and not to the shops, until 
with the lapse of years the establishments justified their title by 
becoMiDg old curiosities themselves. Certainly no one has ever 
heard of a "new curiosity shop." 

Such an establishment, indeed, if started, would be unique 
enough to surpass as a curiosity its elderly rival. But it could 
not succeed, for a stock in trade is not to be bought; it can 
only be accumulated by years of industry; and, besides, collect- 
ors always take care to 
deal with old established 
firms, whom they can rely 
on not to supply them 
with imitation goods. 
Spurious antiquities are 
so cleverly made nowadays 
that it is hopeless for an 
inexperienced person to 
attempt to distinguish 
between genuine articles 
and fraudulent imitations 
and the ability to do so 
is only acquired after long 
practice. One might al- 
most go so far as to say 
that curiosity dealers, 
like poets, are born, not 
made. 

Certain it is that the 
most successful members 
of the trade are those 
who have inherited their 
businesses from their fath- 
ers and grandfathers, and 
have from their infancy 
been accustomed to see 
and handle ancient curi- 
osities, and to hear their 
peculiarities d e scanted 
upon by their progenit- 
ors. But even they are 
sometimes taken in, and 
will occasionaly buy and 
sell again an imitation 
article under the impres- 
sion that it is genuine. 
The reputation of the old- 
established firm is, how- 
ever, worth far more to 
them than any profit that 
they could make by sell- 
ing spurious goods ; and 
when it does happen that, 
through misapprehension 
they have sold an imita- 
tion article, they are al- 
ways willing to take it 
back again and refund 
the money. 

The principal custom- 
ers of old curiosity shops 
are rich collectors, and of 
these there are a great 
many, both in England 
and America. The mania 
for curio collecting in 
America is of somewhat 
recent growth. It has 
spread with extraordin- 
ary rapidity, and the de- 
mand for quaint antiquit- 
ies on both sides of the 
Atlantic is very great. 
The supply of curiosities 
is, of course, limited. The 
more they are absorbed 
by collectors, the fewer are available for the trade. Consequent- 
ly a dealer who is fortunate enough to obtain a choice article 
can be almost certain of selling it at his own price. The purchas- 
ers are men who have made collecting their hobby, and wealthy 
collectors are by no means parsimonious in the prices they pay 
for their specimens. Fortunately for the dealers, there is a good 
deal of rivaly among them. They cherish what is, from the 
dealer's point of view, a commendable ambition to excel each 
other's collections, and consequently he is able to play them off 
one against the other. 

The collectors, as a rule, confine their attention to particular 
classes of curios. Some men will have nothing but ancient 



weapons and armour, while others care only for old china ; some 
have a mania for ancient musical instruments ; some are devoted 
to old Indian idols; many rejoice in old pictures; and some 
delight in surrounding themselves with ancient miniatures, 
especially those of handsome females, portraits of men not being 
in so much demand. Again, there are collectors who like old 
pieces of statuary, or old clocks or watches, or medallions, or 
any of a hundred other things; and there are many who give 
up their lives to the discovery of rare books and prints. The 
collectors very often know more about the particular class of 
curiosities in which they are interested than the dealers them- 
selves. The latter necessarily have to give their attention to a 
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multitude of different kinds of goods, whereas the collector is 
able to devote exclusive study to the peculiarities of his own 
particular hobby. It often comes about, therefore, that the 
collector is able to pick up that which is especially soothing to 
his heart — namely, a bargain. 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that the collector's love 
of a bargain is due to any spirit of meanness. There is always 
a source of satisfaction in proving one's judgment to be superior 
to that of some one else ; and, moreover, when a man has spent 
extravagant sums in pursuit of his hobby, it is always gratify- 
ing to know that at least some part of his money has been laid 
out to advantage. The dealers keep themselves well informed 
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as to the requirements of the collectors, and when a particularly- 
rare article comes into their possession, they always know how 
and where to dispose of it. 

There are not many old-established firms of curiosity dealers 
in Lendon, and those of the provinces who do a large business 
are easily to be counted on the fingers. The rarity of curiosity 
shops is not due to any lack of customers, but rather to the 
difficulty of obtaining a stock in trade. The country has been 
scoured for curiosities over and over again, and there are people 
still engaged in the search. These persons are known in the 
trade as "tramps."' They make it their business to visit old 
country houses, and cottages and inns, in the hope of discover- 
ing some rare object. They are always on the lookout for curi- 
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osities, and when they get the scent of a likely article, they 
travel long distances, and use all kinds of devices to obtain it. 
In former times their efforts were more profitable than at 
present. Nowadays the possessors of curiosities usually take 
care to make themselves acquainted with their value. Before 
education was so widespread, however, it was common enough 
for the "tramps" to pick up such things as rare old prints, 
books, weapons, pieces of china, clocks, or old pictures for a 
trifling sum. There are still many valuable curiosities to be 
seen in old country inns, where they have perhaps been for 
centuries ; and in old houses, too, there are many things that 



the "tramps" covet, but they find it difficult to obtain rare 
articles for less than they are worth. These "tramps," however, 
are able in a great measure to supply the trade. They know 
the kind of goods that are in demand, and they do not buy 
anything that they have not a good prospect of selling immedi- 
ately at a profit. At auction sales they are sometimes able to 
pick up cheap "lots," and occasionally they come in for a wind- 
fall that compensates them for much profitless labor. 

An extraordinary instance occurred not long ago of a valu- 
able curiosity being sold for a ridiculously small sum. It was 
an ancient Greek bronze statue, representing a heathen deity. 
The possessor, being quite ignorant of its value, sold it to a dealer 
in old iron. The latter had no difficulty in obtaining $25 for it 

from an enterprising 
"tramp," and that indi- 
vidual was glad enough 
to accept a profit of $200 
on his bargain from an 
astute curiosity dealer. 
The statue eventually 
proved to be worth nearly 
$5,( 00. The dealer, there- 
fore, made a handsome 
profit, arid in the end the 
statue found its way to 
the Museum at Athens. 

The business of the 
curiosity dealer is essen : 
t i a 1 1 y speculative, but 
such opportunities of do- 
ing a brilliant stroke of 
business are race. Too 
often the dealer is tempt- 
ed into buying a curious 
specimen at a low price, 
and to find it left on his 
hands for a long period 
for want of a purchaser. 
Thus the stock of the 
curiosity- dealer is con- 
tinually accumulating, 
and very often it repre- 
sents a large amount of 
capital. The taste of col- 
lectors is very changeable. 
At one time there is a 
rage for blue china, and 
at another for old prints. 
The fashions in their turn 
die away, and consequent- 
ly articles that had once 
fetched extravagant prices 
lie for a long time neglect- 
ed and dusty in the deal- 
er's shop. 

The interior of these 
establishments usually 
presents a very quaint 
appearance. Strange 
things, of incmprehensible 
shapes and incongruous 
designs, are crowded to- 
gether under a common 
coating of dust, so that 
there is hardly room to 
move without coming in 
contact with some mysteri- 
ous piece of workmanship. 
Old English " black jacks" 
rub shoulders with speci- 
mens of Venetian glass ; 
Dresden china belles ex- 
change glances with In- 
dian gods; unwieldy but 
fearsome-looking weapons 
are huddled against the 
wall, and above them are 
portraits of men who per- 
haps died through their 
agency. The walls and 
ceilings are covered and the floor is strewn with relics that 
place the Old World in connection with the New, and bring all 
countries together. Dust and disorder are the prevailing features 
of a curiosity shop ; yet the experienced dealer can, of course, 
immediately place his hand on any article that he has in stock. 
He does not know how many curiosities he really owns, but he 
remembers all their resting places, though he may not have 
examined them since the day they were purchased. His cus- 
tomers are of all classes — from the arisocratic ladies, who step 
out of their carriages in rich attire, undismayed by the dust, to 
poverty-stricken individuals, who come to dispose of their little 
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store of valuables one by one. Nothing conies amiss to the 
curiosity dealer. Be it a diamond or a candlestick (if only the 
latter has some quaint characteristic), he will buy it at his own 
price. There is a considerable demand for ancient armor, which, 
ir inlaid with gold, costs as much as $4,000 a suit. Helmets and 
breastplates find ready purchasers, not only among the newly 
rich, but among the representatives of noble houses, who, form- 
ing establishments of their own, wish to have them furnished 
similarly to their ancestral halls. Genuine armor, however, is 
difficult to obtain, except perhaps at the dismantling of old 
houses, a process which, however painful to the unfortunate 
owners, is very congenial to curiosity dealers, who look upon it 
as an almost cer- 
tain source of 
profit. 



ornament that requires leisurely inspection for its proper ap- 
preciation is not called for. For an ante- room, or a spacious hall 
that supplies the same purpose, the embellishment may assume 
a more varied and elaborate character. Any color decoration 
on the walls of stairways should appear to grow out of and 
complete the constructive or architectural features. A stairway 
ceiling affords an excellent field for allegorical or fanciful figure 
subjects which then appear to sport in high air ; these will appear 
all the better if displayed on the curved sides of a surrounding 
dome as, in that case, they are more readily inspected than on 
a ceiling. We have, of course, in view a dome with top central 
light. Fine decorative effects can always be induced by the 




In furniture of 
the French renais- 
sance we meet 
with a style of 
carving, rich and 
effective but not 
costly, giving rise 
to striking con- 
trasts of light 
and shade which 
induce great ap- 
pearance of rich- 
ness with little 
labor. Every 
touch is made to 
tell. The same 
improvised carv- 
ing may be seen 
in some of the 
Elizabethan fur- 
niture imitated 
by the French 
style, and which 
superseded indis- 
criminate over- 
loading composed 
of frittered de- 
tails without 
meaning and ef- 
fect. This well 
designed and con- 
trasted carving is 
worthy the at- 
tention of our 
cabinet makers, 
for unpolished 
hardwood articles 
We have perhaps 
run into excess in 
high finish of arti- 
cles of furniture. 
At all events one 
or two pieces 
treated in the 
above style, and 
ostensibly attrac- 
tive mainly by 
virtue of the carv- 
ing, duly set off 
by plain surfaces, 
might be intro- 
duced in unvar- 
nished unpolished 
woods. We need 
not point out how 
pleasing to the 
eye is the hue of 
woods in antique 
furniture in their 
unglistening as- 
pect. As to carv- 
ing itself, one of 
its charms is ap- 
parent unrestrain- 
ed freedom of execution, which the above style vividly illustrates. 
We are not for returning to that surplusage of carving in fur- 
niture which has been judiciously abandoned, but merely 
indicate the application of bold and broad design for exceptional 
or odd pieces. 
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color treatment of half domed recesses in walls, which being 
withdrawn from the general surface allow of wholly different 
designs. It is to be regretted that they are not more generally 
introduced in the structural formation of rooms and in wall 
landings. 



It is an admitted principle of good decoration that every 
feature should not at. once strike the eye, but that much 
beautiful detail should be left for examination. In a house en- 
trance or ordinary hall where one is not supposed to linger, 



The distinctive preferences of nations in the way of artistic 
. taste display themselves in nothing more conspicuously than 
in the materials for decorative purposes that can be most easily 
fashioned. 
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